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156 Dr. Hulton's Account of the Curia Muria Isles. 

The length of many of the marches may seem almost incre- 
dible in such a warm climate as that of Persia is for the greater 
part of the year, especially as they were all made by day ; but 
it will be found that there was often no resource but to push on 
to the regular halting-place, or to encamp halfway in some place 
destitute of water; and the men themselves would always have 
preferred the former alternative to suffering from thirst, for the 
peasantry of Persia are inured from infancy to long journeys on 
foot, either from residing in villages often standing alone, and 
generally at a considerable distance from each other, or, if the 
soldiers belong to the l'liy&t tribes, from constantly wandering 
about with their flocks and herds. Travellers who have viewed, 
from an elevated point, any of the great plains of this country, 
cannot but have observed that the villages look like so many 
small dark spots scattered, few and far between, over the brown 
surface of the vast and dreary wilderness : so that the necessity of 
conveying *the produce of their lands (which is usually carried 
upon asses) for sale or barter to distant villages, or to towns still 
more remote, renders the rayas as hardy and persevering a race 
of pedestrians as is perhaps anywhere to be met with. 



XT. — An Account of the Curia Muria Isles, near the South- 
Eastern Coast of Arabia. By the late Dr. Hulton, of the 
Indian Navy. 

During our survey of the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the 
months of February and March, 1836, we continued amidst the 
group which has for the last three centuries been called " the 
Curia Muria* Islands." They lie off Sherbadhat, and appear 
to be a continuation of the chain of primitive mountains which 
passes through M or bat and Hasik. They are five in number, 
and are named Hellaniyah, Karzawet, Jebeliyah, Soda, and 
Hasiki. 

.' Hellaniyah,f which is situated in 17° 33' N., 56° 6' E., is the 
only one of the group at present inhabited. Its general appear- 
ance is that of perfect sterility. With the exception of a few 
salt-water shrubs which usually fringe the small sandy bays, not 

* Probably Khuriyan Muriyan : as should be read instead of Khartan and Martan 
in the MSS. and Ed. of Idiisi. Though transcribers might easily put / for y, the proper 
pronunciation of the names was, no doubt, preserved by the natives, from whom the 
Portuguese navigators got the Curia Muria of our maps. The omission of the final n is 
common in Asiatic dialects : these names may therefore be safely written and pronounced 
il xO\^o ,,Lj^ Khuriyan, Muriyan. 

f Small goat-isle. — Ed. 
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a tree is to be seen above the coarse gravel which forms the flat 
land extending from the sea to the base of the hills. The decli- 
vities of the mountains are, if possible, more naked. Even in the 
most favourable situations there is barely herbage enough for the 
support of a few wild goats. 

About the centre of the island, the hills rise into a cluster of 
peaks, the highest of which was computed, by trigonometrical 
measurement, to be 1510 feet above the level of the sea. From 
them, smaller hills run down in all directions, preserving, in most 
cases, the form of interrupted ridges. At the eastern end, the 
land assumes a different shape. A perpendicular headland, 1645 
feet in height, boldly projects into the ocean; and for some dis- 
tance westwards, presents a continued mass of table-land, acci- 
dentally heaved up, as it were, at the end of the island. With 
the exception of this high land, the rest of the island is chiefly 
composed of granite varying sonfewhat in its structure and in the 
proportion of its essential ingredients, which also occasions a 
variety in its colours. The most interesting feature, geologically 
speaking, in this stratum of granite is the manner in which most 
of its ridges are surmounted by a dark-coloured stone, allied in 
character to trap rocks, and particularly to greenstone. This 
passes through the body of the hills in the form of dykes. The 
same rock is found abundantly in the shape of seams running 
in all directions through the granite, as if injected, when in a fluid 
state, into its fissures. 

At a distance these dykes and seams look like a dark shadow 
along the summits of the hills. Their direction seems to have 
been occasioned entirely by the disposition of the granite ranges 
themselves. They vary from a fine vein of a few inches to a 
stratum of 1 8 or 20 feet in breadth. In their constituent parts 
they differ no less materially. Most of them have the simple 
structure of greenstone, and hornblende appears to predominate ; 
but by an intermixture of feldspar and quartz, in greater or less 
quantity, rocks of a very different character result. In some 
instances the feldspar is disseminated in the form of crystals, 
communicating a porphyritic structure ; in others, quartz is abun- 
dantly intermingled, giving the stone more the appearance of 
granite. In this latter case, there is a tendency in the rock to 
diffuse itself more extensively through the granite bed, and lose 
its peculiar character. In fact, it appears by the accession of 
feldspar and quartz to pass gradually into granite itself, and 
merely differs, so far as the eye can judge, in its colour, which, 
from the presence of hornblende, becomes darkly speckled. Both 
in this and the granite found here, mica, if not altogether wanting, 
is very rare. The eastern end of the island is composed of a 
secondary limestone pretty regularly stratified towards the sea* 
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It contains a few fossil shells, but is principally remarkable for 
its proximity to the granite and its greater elevation above the 
sea. Its substance is nowhere intersected by veins of either 
granite or greenstone. 

There is abundance of water, but all of it is more or less 
brackish : the best is found at the eastern end of the island, in 
a well dug, as the natives informed us, many years ago by the 
crew of a European ship. We frequently found small pools of 
salt water among the hills, 400 or 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Wood is very scarce in every part of the island, and there is 
barely enough to supply the wants of the inhabitants and the 
crews of a few boats that now and then touch there. There are a 
few tamarisks, but they are never used for fuel, as the smaller 
branches, when cut into slips, answer pretty well for making fish- 
ing baskets. For this purpose, however, the twigs of the 
sammah-tree, which grows in Morbat and on the opposite coast, 
are preferred. 

Karzaut, Akarizaut * or, as it is usually called by Europeans, 
u Redondo," j is a small rocky island, formed of a greater and 
smaller cone — the greater being about 210 feet in height. It 
consists exclusively of granite, of a reddish colour and a fine 
crystallized structure. 

Soda,£ which ranks next to Hellaniyah in size and elevation, is 
situated about 6 miles to the westward. It was inhabited by a 
few families at no very distant period, as is proved by the remains 
of habitations, and a well, still in a fair state of preservation, but 
its water is brackish. They appear to have had a few goats and 
fowls. We were told that the island had suffered from the 
Jawasimi pirates, who carried off more than half of its inha- 
bitants. The remainder, being too weak to defend themselves, 
took refuge in Hellaniyah, where one of them, then old and 
infirm, was still surviving. 

This island is a huge shapeless mass of bare rock, rising 
abruptly from the sea. It consists of granite, similar to that of 
Hellaniyah, though not quite so distinctly marked. At its eastern 
end, and in the central part, it is dark grey, traversed by consi- 
derable veins of a light colour in various directions. At its western 
side, there is a mixture of red and grey granite in various propor- 
tions, the former generally preponderating. 

There are a few bushes of tamarisk growing near the ruined 
village ; but, with the exception of one or two small species of 

* Gurzowt or Agaruzowt. — Hult. This is probably a compound. — Ed. 

f " Round," Portuguese. — Ed. 

I Suadie (Suwadiyeh) of the Portuguese. — Ed. 
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zygophyllum, which spreads itself over any sandy spot, and the 
arak- shrub,* all is bare stone and gravel. 

Jebeliyah, j the easternmost island of the group, appears at a 
distance to be a small collection of roundish white and pointed 
hills, the highest of which has an elevation of about 560 feet, 
and is nearly in the centre of the island. On a nearer approach, 
two or three detached islands of bare rock, and many small 
patches, scarcely emerging from the sea, present themselves. 
The whole island is perfectly barren, and not a drop of fresh 
water is to be found in any part of it. Being thus unfit for the 
habitation of man, it is a favourite resort of sea-birds ; particu- 
larly the gannet,J which when we first landed seemed inclined to 
dispute the ground with us. It lays one or two eggs, of a light- 
bluish tint, upon the bare ground, merely clearing away the 
larger stones and collecting together a quantity of small gravel. 
The obstinacy with which these birds defended their nests made 
them an easy prey ; and some of the crew said they were an ex- 
cellent dish. We found their eggs palatable, though the albu- 
men has not the consistency of that of the domestic fowl.§ When 
suddenly surprised, it was not uncommon for these birds to dis- 
gorge a half-digested fish from six to eight inches in length : 
their usual prey is the poor little persecuted flying- fish. 

We found a few snakes, but not of a venomous kind : but 
we were sadly disturbed at night by hordes of rats. These do not 
differ from the common rat, and in all probability found their way 
hither from the wreck of some bagala. The natives of Hellani- 
yah told us that, many years ago, two bagalas were cast on the 
island, the crews of which all perished. In confirmation of this 
we discovered four or five graves close to each other, and the 
skeletons of two persons who appeared never to have been buried. 
One of them we found in a small sheltered cave completely ex- 
posed to view — a scene which strongly suggested the melancholy 
reflection how fearfully painful must have been his latter mo- 
ments, after having outlived and performed the last duty of inter- 
ment to his wretched companions in misfortune ! 

In Jebeliyah and the detached rocks near it, which are of a dark- 
coloured granite, hornblende enters in considerable proportions. 
The island itself seems to be composed of porphyry and a species 
of porphyritic sienite, the colours of some specimens being rich 
and diversified. On its S.W. extremity the sienite is traversed 
in two places by a nearly vertical stratum of a red rock, which has 

* Salvadora Persica : the Rack of Bruce (Travels, vol. vii. p. 157), but not figured 
in his plate, which gives the Avicennia tomentosa. — Ed. 
f Mountainous : pronounced Jibliyah. — Ed. 
% Sula alba, or Pelicanus bassanus; Soland goose. — Ed. 
§ The writer had probably never seen plovers 1 eggs.— Ed. 
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much the appearance of feldspar and quartz in an intimate state 
of combination. 

Hasiki,* the most western island, is about 13 miles from 
Soda, and 20 miles from the Arabian coast. It consists of two 
peaked hills, about 400 feet high, from which a succession of low 
hills run off towards the N., presenting at a distance the appear- 
ance of one low belt of land. In almost every respect it strongly 
resembles Jebelfyah, being thickly covered with gannets and 
divers. No fresh water, and scarcely a stick, can be found in any 
part of it. In its geological character it is nearly similar to 
Soda, though the reddish granite, which is common there, is 
here found to predominate almost universally; the rest being a 
compound of variegated granite and porphyry. This appears to 
undergo decomposition much more rapidly than the former ; and 
weathering down into small angular fragments, it furnishes the 
gannets with materials for the construction of their nests. This, 
and their undisturbed possession of the land, may be the reason 
why here and at Jebelfyah only the gannets assemble in such 
countless numbers. 

Hellaniyah, as before stated, is the only inhabited island in the 
group ; and its present population consists of only twenty-three 
individuals, who differ in nothing from the Arabs of the neigh- 
bouring coast. Their extreme poverty and scanty diet on fish 
may easily account for some want of bodily strength ; but, though 
so few in number, and living almost as one family, they carefully 
avoid intermarriages between near relations, and thus preserve 
themselves from the mischievous effects, both to body and mind, 
which invariably result from such intermarriages. I purposely 
obtained the names of all the natives, with those of their parents 
to the third generation, and in not one single instance could I 
discover a matrimonial alliance within the limits we ourselves are 
enjoined to avoid. Their diet and manner of living are sufficient 
to account for their want of physical strength ; to the sea alone 
can they look for subsistence, and they may truly be styled icthyo- 
phagi. 

As they have neither boats nor catamarans, they can only 
catch fish by the hook and the basket. When angling they 
stand on a ledge of rock projecting into the sea. The choice of 
these stations is regulated by the wind, as fishing is only prac- 
ticable on the lee side of the island. When they use the basket 
they sink it in the water about a fathom deep, and as a bait, tie 
a small quantity of fine sea-weed at its mouth. I have seen some 
of their baskets drawn ashore with from twenty to thirty fish of 

* Or Hasikiyeh, i.e. the island belonging to Hasik. Hazquie, according to the 
Portuguese missionaries;, who visited it and Suwadiyeh in 1588. They were then in- 
habited by a few wretched fish-eaters, who dried their food in the sun for want of wood 
to make a fire. (Andrada, b. v. c. 2, p. 179.) — Ed. 
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different kinds in them. The prevailing kind was the pad-fish, 
the beauty and variety of the tint of which, when first taken out 
of the water, surpasses the changing colours of the dying dolphin. 
This fish the natives invariably reject, as their exclusively fish- 
diet obliges them to be most particular in their choice; and even 
those of the most approved sort — as, for instance, the rock-cod — 
when lean and out of condition, share the same fate. To ascertain 
their fitness, the stomach is torn open, and by an inspection of 
the mesentery the natives are enabled to pronounce upon the 
condition of the fish. Certainly all are not equally fit for food. 
While we were surveying Hellaniyah the crew experienced some 
sickness, which the natives immediately pronounced to be caused 
by indulgence in eating a large species of mullet, which they 
called bra'. They told me that the crew of a boat, from Sur,* 
which touched there lately, had eaten a quantity of this fish, and 
had suffered in a similar manner, though more severely than we 
did. The symptoms are similar to those which characterize a 
febrile attack, without its excitement. 

The habitations of the natives are perfectly wretched : a few 
loose stones heaped up in the form of a semicircular wall, with 
half a dozen dry sticks or fish-bones stretched across, over which 
a little sea-weed is loosely spread, form the greater part of their 
dwellings. In some instances a loose wall is thrown up opposite 
to a natural excavation in the rock ; thus economizing labour and 
ensuring a better protection against the weather. In front of these 
miserable abodes there is generally a shed, formed by stretching 
a mat on four sticks : here the family keep their fishing-tackle, 
and spend their time during the heat of the day, if not actually 
employed either in fishing or procuring water and fuel. 

The natives ascribe the present low state of the population to 
the cruelty of the Wahhabi's, who, before they received a death-- 
blow from the British force at Ras-el-Khaimahy (an event of 
which the natives of this island are well aware), invaded their 
country. Their houses were destroyed, their scanty clothing 
torn from their backs, their goats killed, and some of their chil- 
dren forcibly carried away and condemned to perpetual slavery. 
It was in vain that the strongest representations were made by 
Mohammed ben 'Akil to the Imam of JVIaskat : their children 
never were restored. This calamity befell them about seventeen 
years ago,£ and they now point to a young man whose birth is 
made the epoch of that sad event. 

By this invasion the population may have been greatly dimi- 
nished, but its present reduced state appears to have been brought 
about by other causes also. At the eastern extremity of the 
island we found a vast number of remains, which seem to indi- 

* In 'Oman. — Ed. f On the N.E. coast of Arabia. — Ed. 

| a.d. 1819. 
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cate that the inhabitants must have been much more numerous, 
many years ago, than they could have been prior to the visit of 
the Wahhabfs. There was one circumstance particularly which 
arrested our attention, and which had not been observed in 
other places — I mean their excessive carelessness as to the dis- 
posal of their dead. Skeletons were constantly found deposited 
in caves, with no other covering to screen them from view, than a 
slight wall of loose stones ; and even this was often wanting. 
In one instance a hand was observed uncovered by the loose sand, 
and on gently pulling it upwards, the entire skeleton of a young 
woman was disclosed to view. The present inhabitants do not 
betray this shocking neglect, neither does it appear that in former 
times it was the case, for burial-grounds, disposed in an orderly 
manner, and with every appearance of antiquity, are by no means 
uncommon. That, at some period or other, a particular cause 
existed, which obliged them to deviate from their usual custom, 
seems at once obvious, and only one adequate cause can be 
assigned for their want of those feelings which are common to 
mankind in general. The dread of infection might render them 
timid, and produce an unwillingness to touch the dead, and many 
would be left to decay in the place where they had sought a refuge 
in their last moments. It may therefore be reasonably conjec- 
tured that, at some former period, a contagious disease visited the 
island, and swept away many of its inhabitants.* 

Of the change of seasons here I of course cannot speak with 
any degree of confidence ; unprotected, as these islands are, by 
any neighbouring land to the windward, it may be presumed that 
the S.W. monsoon acts here precisely as it does to the southward, 
and brings up the tremendous swell of the Indian Ocean. The 
natives confirmed this supposition, and added that heavy showers 
accompany its approach. In the N. E. monsoon a different 
phenomenon occurs : here the vicinity of the Arabian peninsula 
appears in some measure to counteract its general course, and 
though a tendency to blow from the N. E. prevails, still the 
winds vary to every other point of the compass. From the 
month of December to the middle of March we experienced a 
pretty regular succession of northerly and southerly winds ; the 
former inclining to the W., the latter to the E. They continue 
to blow with extreme violence for two or three days, and then, 
their strength appearing to be exhausted, they yield quietly to 
the tendency of the N.E. monsoon, only however to go through 
a similar course in a few days afterwards, and thus perform a 
complete circuit of the compass*. 

These changes are decidedly influenced by the state of the 
moon, and the barometer foretells by its fall the approach of a 

* It is odd that the writer did not notice the corroboration of his conjectures afforded 
by the traditional tale given further on. — Ed. 
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southerly, and by its rise that of a northerly wind, with an un- 
erring accuracy. The thermometer is affected nearly in an equal 
degree. When the wind is from the S., the air, being replete 
with moisture, becomes milder, and ranges from 65° to 70° in the 
morning, and from 75° to 80° at noon. A copious deposit of dew 
takes place at night. When the north wind sets in, there is an 
immediate reduction of temperature, sometimes upwards of 15° 
or 20° ; the thermometer sinking to 50° at sunrise. The atmo- 
sphere becomes dry and parching. Among the natives this wind 
is known as the (( belad ;" * and, to a certain extent, is dreaded for 
its insalubrity. It is the sudden change, more than any intrinsic 
bad quality, that has gained for it this evil repute ; and the dis* 
ease which it is said to occasion resembles pretty closely the 
well-known effects of the land-winds in India. At the com- 
mencement of both the northerly and the southerly winds, the 
atmosphere grows thick and hazy ; but, on their subsidence, it 
again becomes beautifully transparent, showing the most remote 
objects with a distinctness and brilliancy seldom witnessed. 

It is highly probable that these are some of the isles of Zeno-r 
bius mentioned by Arrian (Periplus Maris Erythraei, p. 160) ; 
the more so as the tribe which now inhabits the whole coast of 
Arabia, lying between Ras-el-hadd to the N.E. and Cape Hasik 
to the W., is the Beit-Jenobi,f which, though far from large, is 
scattered over a vast tract of country. 

By the Arabs on the south coast of Arabia these islands are 
usually called the Jezair Ben Khalfan,^ so termed in honour of 
an enterprising family belonging to the great Mahri tribe. The 
head of this family, Sa'id ben 'Omar, ben Haat (?) ben Khalfan, 
possessed a small estate in the neighbourhood of Morbat called 
Howiyah, and by carrying on an active commerce, not only amassed 
considerable wealth, but extended his influence beyond the limited 
sphere of his own possessions. Having drawn together a nume- 
rous party of dependents, he made a vigorous attempt to possess 
himself of the government of Morbat. In this he failed ; and 
was obliged to take refuge in Hellaniyah. When his affairs had 
assumed a more settled aspect he returned to Howiyah, reserving 
to himself and his heirs the right of possession of these islands. 
His two sons and nephews, regarding these islanders as their 
hereditary dependents, conjointly claim the privileges of sove- 
reignty over them, and occasionally repair thither for the purpose 
of collecting any money the inhabitants may have obtained for 

* Land-wind?— Ed. ~~~ 

f Beit Jenobi, or House of Jenob, is probably the name of this tribe in the idiom of 

these Arabs, who would be called Beni Ze'inob by others. The Greek Zenobius 

(Zyvofito;) has a still closer resemblance to the common Arab name Ze'ineb. — Ed. 
X Ghalfan in the original : but there can be little doubt that the family of Khalfan, 

formerly very powerful in 'Oman, is here meant. See De Sacy's ' Chrestomathie 

Arabe,' iii. 357. — Ed. 
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supplying foreign vessels with water. These visits are always 
hailed with pleasure by their subjects, as they seldom fail to 
supply them with dates and other necessaries. 

The following traditional tale, which is a favourite story among 
the Arabs, may throw some light on the early history of these 
islanders. I tell it as I heard it from an Arab : — 

" Prior to the Mohammedan era these islands were peopled by 
the descendants of the rebellious tribe of 'A'd ; and even after 
the greatest part of Arabia had embraced the doctrines of Mo- 
hammed, these islanders still remained obstinate in their ancient 
faith, and were religiously avoided by all. true believers. In this 
state of things, they were visited by a mortal pestilence which 
destroyed every soul in the islands except one young woman. 
She remained alone, after all her friends had been snatched away, 
until an Arab boat, drifting by accident past the island, was seen 
and hailed by the miserable survivor. Her feeble motions were 
observed : but the nakhoda* had been warned against the con- 
tamination of infidelity, and steeling his heart against the access 
of more generous feelings, put to sea without affording the 
young woman any succour. One of the sailors, however, with 
more humanity and tenderness, letting his turban fall into the sea, 
made it an excuse for leaving the vessel, and swam on shore. He 
lay cold and insensible at the feet of the maiden, but her assiduous 
attentions soon revived him. The sequel was but natural ; he 
became the founder of the present race of islanders." j* 

The islanders themselves say that their ancestors came from 
the neighbouring ports of Hasik and Morbat, being driven from 
their country by intestine feuds; and they are persuaded that 
their emigration took place some centuries ago. Their language 
is certainly almost identical with the Shehri, which is spoken by 
the tribes around Morbat ; and this again differs, as I understand, 
only in a very trifling degree from the Mahri dialect. I was 
forcibly struck with the resemblance it bore to the Sokotri lan- 
guage, especially in the pronunciation of one or two words which 
it is fruitless for a stranger to try to imitate.^ Our pilot, who 
belonged to their neighbours, the Jenobis, attempted in vain to 
do so ; and only excited the merriment of the bystanders by the 
contortions of his features. 

* " Ship-master : " a Persian word. — Ed. 

f That these unproductive rocks received their inhabitants from the adjoining coast 
is obvious ; and bad the writer been acquainted with the works of the Arabian geo- 
graphers and historians, he would have known that the people of Hadhramaut, Shehr, 
and Mahrah are derived by them from the infidel and rebellious tribe of 'A'd. — Ed. 

X Their language is the unutterable Ehkili, respecting some sounds of which M. 
Fresnel says (Nouv. Journ. Asiat., vi. 539), " Elle a des articulations. . ,d'ou resulte 
une grimace. . .fort ridicule." — Ed. 



